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Zur Psychologie des Erkennens : Eine biologische Sludie. Von Gustav 
Wolff. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1897. — pp. 34. 

Dr. Wolff, of Wiirzburg, is well known to biologists as a radical critic 
of Darwinism (natural selection) which he characterizes as "a forty-year 
episode during which the world has lain sunk in a dogmatic slumber from 
which we are now just beginning to awake." He insists that the principle 
of selection has been found wholly inadequate, that the mechanical cate- 
gory is hopelessly at fault for the explanation of the nature of the or- 
ganism, and that we are forced to conceive this latter from a teleological 
point of view, i. e., to consider the organic process as in essence purposive 
or adaptive (zweckmiissig), however we may try to explain this. These 
studies in general biology have raised for Dr. Wolff the question, How 
is knowledge possible ? not as an epistemological but as a genetic ques- 
tion, i. e., in the sense, How does a process arise in organisms through 
which they can perceive and know, and what is the relation of this process 
and its forms (space, etc.) to the reality known ? The answer given is that 
the knowing process is but one instance of the general adaptive movement 
of all organic nature, of the harmony between inner and outer world. 

The essay is of interest as indicating that the development of conscious- 
ness is claiming the attention of the biologist. While the author has 
familiarized himself with philosophical criticism to some extent, he does not 
analyze the nature of experience from the psychological standpoint with 
sufficient thoroughness to make any real progress. 

J. H. Tufts. 
University of Chicago. 

L ' individualite et /' ' erreur individualiste : Par F. Le Dantec. Preface de 

M. A. Giard. Paris, F. Alcan., 1898. — pp. 175. 

This booklet is composed of a series of loosely related essays, brought 
together under one cover, because, in the author's judgment, each of the 
subjects treated is confused, in many discussions, by the use of the dan- 
gerous category of individuality. Its first eighty-four pages discuss deter- 
minism and the epiphenomenon, while in the remainder senescence, 
heredity, and other problems more strictly biological are considered. The 
author's interests are broad, and it seems that he has been belabored 
soundly by biologists for being too metaphysical, by philosophers for 
ignorance of psychology. In these essays he answers his critics in excel- 
lent temper, recalling Pascal at times by trenchant or humorous retort, 
and seeks to show that the important problems considered can. only be 
solved if change of the mobile subject matter is faithfully recorded in 
change of conceptions, and can never be solved as long as the blanket 
conception of individuality conceals essential changes in the living 'in- 
dividuals ' under investigation. 

Before the recent rapprochement effected by physiological psychology be- 
tween philosophy and biology, the strictly biological essays of M. Le 
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Dantec's book would have possessed little interest to students of phil- 
osophy, as such. And even now these essays, except that on heredity, 
bear but remotely on philosophic problems. Besides, the substance of the 
essay on heredity, and also of the essay discussing, somewhat inconclus- 
ively, the distinction between multicellular individuals and colonies of 
cells, can be found more fully stated in the author's Theoric nouvelle de 
la vie, noticed elsewhere in these pages. The author's theory of senes- 
cence is based upon his physico-chemical theory of life. According to the 
latter, life consists in assimilation, living cells producing, in chemical reac- 
tion with appropriate 'food,' larger cells identical with themselves, and 
producing, in addition, lifeless substances that are partly excreted, and 
partly serve as support and framework for multicellular organisms. The 
equation of life is : a + Q = \a + R ; a being the cell's living substances, 
Q its 'food,' R the reaction's by-products, and /I a coefficient greater 
than unity. From this starting point, the essence of the author's theory of 
senescence consists in the proposition, which he undertakes to prove, that 
while the life-substances (a) are constantly being used up in the life-reac- 
tions, the lifeless substances (R) are constantly being added to, and that, 
consequently, the latter gradually but fatally replace the former in animal 
organisms, life-bearing substances giving place to lifeless substances, with 
death of the organism as eventually the inevitable issue. This bare outline 
does scant justice to the author's theory, developed through sixty succinct 
pages, and only biologists are competent to pass final judgment upon it. 
To the lay mind, however, it does not seem to be guarded at all points ; 
for instance, it is at least not self-evident that excretions may not, under 
proper conditions, carry away the surplus framework substances in suffi- 
cient measure to prolong life indefinitely. 

In the metaphysical essays, M. Le Dantec shows originality and keenness 
in the treatment of trite subjects. The confusion in the discussions of de- 
terminism, which he considers at some length, he seeks to guard against by 
stating the theory precisely. " What I do at a given moment under given 
conditions, is solely determined by the structure of my being at that moment. 
I do what / will at any given moment, but if you suppose a body to be con- 
structed, at that moment, which is materially identical with me as to the 
number, nature and disposition of its constituent atoms, and if you place 
this body under conditions identical with those in which I find myself, it 
will think what I think, will what I will, feel what I feel, and do what I 
do at that given moment ' ' (p. 27). The author thus, after Hume's familiar 
fashion, maintains both determinism and the sense of freedom, the sense 
that we do what we will, or, in other words, that our wills determine our 
acts. And, carrying out his explanation of this sense of freedom, he points 
out that each has immediate and familiar knowledge of how he thinks, 
feels, and wills, but only mediate knowledge, or none at all, of the number, 
nature, and disposition of the material atoms supporting these epiphenom- 
ena ; and, consequently, that it is but natural that the familiar psychoses 
should seem to be the genuine causes and originators of actions. 
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But why do psychologists, with so close an approach to unanimity, reject 
determinism ? Or, first, why do biologists and psychologists disagree as 
to the theory's validity ? One answer that the author, as a good deter- 
minist, suggests is that the different training and interests of the two 
classes determine them to opposite views. More precisely, his answer is, 
that they employ different methods. Psychologists begin with human 
individuals and their sense of freedom, and, descending the animal scale, 
are led to hold that freedom is present at every point. Biologists begin 
with single cells, chemically conceived, whose reactions are physically ex- 
plicable, because physically determined, and finding, in ascending the 
scale, that all animals are merely more or less organic aggregates of cells, 
they nowhere have need for any but physical causation. 

But, admitting that both methods are useful, which is superior? And 
which should give way when its results conflict with the results of the 
other? M. Le Dantec's answer is in favor of the biological method, and 
this brings us to his most important point. As a method of precision, or, at 
least, of sufficient precision to test determinism, the method of the psychol- 
ogists is vitiated by the individualistic error. ' ' The individual that we 
call A at the time t is different from the one we call A at the time t + dt ; 
the latter we should call A + dA, dA representing the variation superven- 
ing upon the individual during the interval dt. ' ' But, unfortunately, the 
individualistic language of the psychologists fails to mark the variation, 
though this always supervenes, inasmuch as a living being changes itself 
with each of its acts. Consequently, psychologists are constantly conceiving, 
as unchanged, individuals who have materially changed, and seem con- 
stantly to discover the ' same individual ' acting differently under identical 
circumstances. In short, when a problem becomes as precise as is the 
problem of determinism, the method of psychology is not sharp enough to 
yield trustworthy results. M. Giard, of the Sorbonne, contributes a 
pleasant and appreciative preface. 

S. E. Mezes. 

University of Texas. 

Ueber die Grundvoraussetzungen und Consequensen der individualistischen 
Weltanschauung. Von Wincenty Lutoslawski. Helsingfors, 1898. 
—pp. 88. 

" In philosophy Individualism has not yet been consistently worked 
out. On the other hand, it is in practical affairs that its champions have 
for the most part been active. Among no people have they been more 
numerous than among the Poles, who in consequence of their uncompro- 
misingly individualistic tendencies were unable to maintain the integrity of 
their state, and accordingly sacrificed their political independence " (pp. 
6, 7). Undaunted, however, by this national catastrophe, our Pole, 
in the exercise of his free uncoerced will, has made up his mind to be a 
pluralist, and considers this view to be " his most proper property ' ' (sein 



